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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 158. 

Mr. SAUNTER, 

AM peculiarly pleased with a pas- 

sage I have lately met with in that 
short but interesting account of himself 
which has been left us by Mr. Hume. 
After mentioning the neglect with which 
his first writings were received, and the 
notice which after some time they ex- 
cited, he says, “ these symptoms of a 
rising reputation gave me encourage- 
ment, as I was ever more disposed to 
see the favourable than unfavourable 
side of things; a turn of mind which 
itis more happy to possess than to be 
born to an estate of ten thousand a 
year.” 

This is indeed the true practical phi- 
losophy, which yields more felicity than 
any wealth or external distinction ; pro- 
ducing in the mind acalm and cheerful 
serenity, Which remains unsubdued by 
adversity, and derives double comfort 
froin prosperity ; and no argument can 
be stronger to prove its happy influence 
than the history of that eminent man, 
Whose sentiments I have quoted. His 
lirst works fell, as he strongly expresses 
It, dead born from the firess, without at- 
tracting even censure. To one so eager 
lor literary distinction, and after long 
preparation presenting the first fruits of 
his toil to the world, no event could have 
been more mortifying ; and we owe to 








that cheerful bent of disposition, which 
could anticipate success in the midst of 
disappointment, a history which has 
rescued the English character from re- 
proach, and has added new lustre to 
moderi literature. 

But, for one who could congratulate 
himself on this disposition, how mia- 
ny have been made wreiched merely 
from a turn of mind contrary to this! 
The history of literary meny particular- 
ly, will afford numerous instances ; men 
of refined minds and ardent imagina- 
tions feeling its influence most power- 
fully. A person of this turn is depres- 
sed by the slightest failure cr misfor- 
tune: every thing wears a dark and 
gloomy aspect; and he is constantly 
terrified with evils that have no exist- 
ence, or dangers altogether imaginary. 

It is true that these men co not al- 
ways continue in this melancholy mood. 
On the contrary, their minds occasion- 
ally receive a contrary impulse: and 
they are then elevated as much beyond 
the bounds of moderation as they were 
before depressed. But, as the evils of 
life are much more frequent than its 
joys, the balance upon the whole is 
much against them; and the raptures 
which they occasionally feel beyond 
other men are by no means equivalent 
to the pains. These flashes of pleasure 
dart a stronger light; but they only 
make the subsequent darkness more 
visible. While that calm and temperate 
serenity beams with a constancy and 
moderation, which never exhilarate, 
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but diffuse uniform health and tran- 
quillity. 

One remarkable victim to that gloomy 
turn of mind, which sees only the un- 
favourable side of things, was the poet 
Cowper: a writer who, for originali- 
ty of thought, force and compass of 
expression, and justness of sentiment, 
will deserve to be marked in the first 
class of English poets; yet, as a man, 
who would be willing to take even his 
rich endowments of mind with that 
awful bent of toil that sowed with thorns 
every footstep of his life, and at last 
wholly * overthrew his noble mind.” 

The productions of most poets are 
the dreams of fiction, and should we 
attempt to ascertain their character from 
their works, we should probably err as 
widely as the lady who decided on 
Thomson from his Seasons. But the 
writings of Cowper are a faithful tran- 
script of his own mind, and they are 
every where pervaded with that gloomy 
turn which had seized so strongly on 
the man. 

If so much of the happiness of indi- 
viduals depend on their turn of mind, 
if a disposition to view the brighter side 
be more valuable than the inheritance 
of fortune or distinction, It were to be 
wished that writers who are endued 
with exalted talents, to whom we look 
up as our sources of amusement or in- 
struction, should exert their powers in 
giving us rather pleasing than disagree- 
able views of human life. The temper 
of an individual who is not distinguish- 
ed as a teacher, can affect only himself 
or the immediate circle around him. 
But the opinions of those who are the 
instructors of our youth, the compa- 
nions of age, and the standards of com- 
position, extend through the whole na- 
tion, and even to the latest posterity. 

I can never therefore read the moral 
writings of Johnson without imbibing 
a portion of their gloom and melancho- 
ly ; a state of mind which, though it 
may have been eulogized by a Zim- 
mermann or a Madame Roland, is by no 
means the object of my envy. On the 
contrary, the essays of Addison operate 
like a healing balsam to a wound: they 
soothe every angry passion, lighten our 
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cares, gently raise our spirits, and make 
us better satisfied with ourselves and 
the world. Reading the one is like re- 
tiring to a thick covert hid in shade and 
obscurity, where every object becomes 
ten times more sad.and terrific. Peru- 
sing the other is like wandering in si- 
lent contemplation of the planetary sys- 
tem, where the heart gradually buries 
all low and petty resentments, and 
swells with gratitude and admiration at 
the Creator and his glorious works. 


: 





For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


~ LIFE OF BLACKLOCK. 


( Continued.) 

Of the happiness of others, how- 
ever, we are incompetent judges. Com- 
panionship and sympathy bring forth 
those gay colours of mirth and cheer- 
fuiness which they put on for a while, 
to cover perhaps that sadness which we 
have no opportunity of witnessing. Of 
a blind man’s condition we are particu- 
lurly liable to forma mistaken estimate ; 
we give him credit for all those gleams 
of delight which society affords him, 
without placing to their full account 
those dreary moments of darksome 
solitude to which the suspension of that 
society condemns him. Biacklock had 
from nature a constitution delicate and 
nervous, and his mind, as is almost al- 

vays the case, Was in a great degree sub- 
ject to the indisposition of his body. He 
frequently complained of a lowness and 
depression of spirits, which neither the 
attentions of his fricnds, nor the un- 
ceasing care of a most affectionate wile, 
were able entirely to remove. ‘The 
imagination we are so apt to envy and 
admire serves but to irritate this disor- 
der of the mind; and fancy, in whose 
creation we so much delight, can draw, 
from sources unknown to common med, 
subjects of disgust, disquictude, and 
aifiiction. Some of his late poems, now 
first published, express a chagrin, 
though not of an ungentle sort, at 
the supposed failure of his imaginative 
powers, or at the fastidiousness of mo- 
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dern times, which he despaired to 
please : 


Such were his efforts, such his cold reward, 

Whom once thy partial tongue pronounc’d a 
bard ; 

Excursive, on the gentle gales of spring, 

He rov’d, while favour imp’d his timid wing; 

Exhansted genius now no more inspires, 

But mourns abortive hopes, and faded fires ; 

The short-liv’d wreath, which once his tem- 
ples grac’d, 

Fades at the sickly breath of squeamish taste ; 

Whilst darker days his fainting flames im- 
mure 


In cheerless gloom, and winter premature. 
Epistle to Dr. Ogilvie. 

“ These lines are, however, no proof 
of “exhausted genius,” or * faded 
fires.” “ Abortive hopes,” indeed, must 
be the lot of all who reach that period 
of life at which they were written. In 
early youth the heart of every one is a 
poet; it creates a scene of imagined 
happiness and delusive hopes; it clothes 
the world in the bright colours of its 
own fancy ; it refines what is coarse, it 
exalts what is mean; it sees nothing 
but disinterestedness in friendship, it 
promises eternal fidelity in love. Even 
on the distresses of its situation it can 
throw a certain romantic shade of me- 
Jancholy, that leavesa man sad, but does 
not make him unhappy. But, at a more 
advanced age, “the fairy visions fade,” 
and he suffers most deeply who has in- 
dulged them the most.” 

As an author, under disadvantages 
which seem unsurmountable to nature, 
Blacklock has eminently distinguished 
himself. hough blind from his in- 
fancy, the impuise of curiosity, and the 
vigorous exertion of his talents, con- 
ducted him to uncommon knowledge. 
He acquired tongues and arts by the 
ear, in many of which he excelled. 
There is no science with which he was 
not acquainted ; he was familiar with 
the learned languages, and he knew 
with accuracy those of modern Europe 
that are the most cultivated. Among 
philosophers, he has obtained a con- 
spicuous rank by his Paraclesis. His lit- 
tle treatise On the Education of the Blind, 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” is 
Valuable, not only on account of its pe- 
cullarity, as being the production of a 
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It contains chiefly reflections on the 
distresses and disadvantages of blind- 
ness, and the best means of alleviating 
them; directions fur the education of 
blind, and a description of various in- 
ventions for enabling them to attain. to 
and to practise several arts and sciences. 
The sympathy and active benevolence 
of Blacklock prompted him to this 
composition, as well as to the translation 
of MM. Hauy’s account of the charitable 
institution for the blind at Paris, which 
is annexed to the last edition of his 
poems. 

Asa poet, though not of the highest 
class, he is entitled toa rank not inferior 
to Addison , Parnell, and Shenstone, with 
respect to proper imagery, correct style, 
or creative genius. "His compositions 
exhibit ample proofs of ready invention, 
lively fancy, ardent feeling, correct 
taste, and a copious command of poe- 
tical language. ‘They are the producti- 
ons of a mind not deficient in fire or 
poetical enthusiasm ; but they are more 
recommended by simplicity, tender- 
ness, animation, and harmony, than by 
sublimity, variety, comprehension, or 
originality ; they bear evident marks of 
poetical genius and classical taste, 
though we do not find in them the traces 
of that patient industry which fixes the 
stamp of faultless accuracy wpon every 
line. Pope seems to have been his mo- 
del for versification, and it must be al- 
lowed that he has copied his pauses, ca- 
dence, and cast of diction, with consi- 
derable success ; many passages are 
written with an elegance, correctness, 
spirit and harmony, which rival the best 
productions of that celebrated poet ; but 
he does not uniformly maintain his easy 
elegance, nor breathe his free and un- 
wearied spirit. 

His Elegies, Hymns, Odes and Efis- 
tles, are chiefly distinguished by seri- 
ousness of subject, sublimity of thought, 
opulence of imagery, tenderness of sen- 
timent, and strength and elegance of 
composition. Of his Pastorels, the 
principal merit consists in the harmony 
of the versification. The images are 
seldom new, and the sentiments and the 
descriptions are generally trite and com- 
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delicate and sprightly. The Braes of 
Baliendyne ranks with the most popu- 
lar compositions of the kind in the En- 
glish language. His Occasional Poems 
and pieces of humour and pleasantry 
have their brighter passages, and may 
be read with pleasure ; but they require 
no distinct examination or particular 
criticism. 

Mr Spence’s estimate of his poetical 
character is candid and judicious, and 
does equal honour to the taste and be- 
nevolence of that amiable and elegant 
critic: 

“ There is a great perspicuity, neat- 
ness, and even elegance of style, to be 
observed in several of iis pieces; par- 
ticularly, in his /¥i:h (wi:ich has so 
many other beauties), in his Jintia/ion 
of one of the Psalms (139th); his Poem 
on the iefinements in Meiaphysical Phi- 
losophy (in which he owns he had plun- 
ged too deep, formerly, himseif), in his 
new dressing the Old Scotch Song and 
his Ode to a Coguet. The last men- 
tioned of these is written with some- 
thing of a gayer air than is usual in 
his poems; though he is far from want- 
ing a talent for vivacity and satire, if he 
would give himseif leave to indulge it ; 
but he is so good-natured, that he has 
scarce given us any direct specimen of 
it against any one, except himself. 
This is in the piece called the /uthor’s 
Picture ; from which, and his earliest 
piece of all (that has some glances of 
the same kind), it may fairly enough be 
conjectured that he had a natural bent 
this way: and it might probably have 
appeared much more frequently, and 
more strongly in his writings had it 
not been for his superior goodness of 
heart, and his being struck (as soon as 
he came to a reasoning age) so much 
more strongly with the charms of mo- 
rality and philosophy. Tis Pastora/ 
Song, and his Ode to a Friend that was 
going Abroad, are very well written, 
each in its way; and have beside seve- 
ral good pathetic strokes in them. His 
Pastoral, inscribed to Luanihe, is poeti- 
cal as well pathetic, to a great degree; 
and his Soliloguy is both, in a very high 
one. His Elegy on Constantia flowson, all 
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rises, about the middle of the piece, to 
very high poetry. This, with the solilo- 
quy just mentioned, and two of his 
hymns, one to the Supreme Being, and the 
other to Fortitude, are the parts of his po- 
ems which would be the most proper of 
any to prove that he is not incapable of 
himself to rise to a true sublimity, both 
of thinking and writing. His,//ymn to 
Benevolence is an amiable picce, for its 
enlarged notions ; and both that and his 
Ode tga Lady, on the loss of her Child, 
abound as much in good morals as they 
do in good sense and poetry. His trans- 
lation of Buchannan’s Desidertum Lu- 
tetie, and his own Plainiive Shefiherd, 
give the best proofs of his ease and flu- 
ency in the pastoral sort of versifica- 
tlons; and, in the latter of these, there is 
a strong instance of his varying his 
botes according to the occasion. I 
mean, where he speaks of his own dis- 
tress in slow solemn ‘numbers; and of 
his rival’s happiness in a more enliven- 
ed and joyous run of verse. Much the 
same thing may be observed in his two 
odes, printed together; one writ in the 
time of sickness, and the other in health, 
These sorts of miscellaneous poems 
have not generally much of planning in 
them. ‘The best planned among Mr. 
Blacklock’s seem to be his Wish Satis- 
fied, and the Monody ; the latter of 
which, besice this merit, is very pathe- 
tic, and very poetical. The most dis- 
tinguishing character of poetry is to be 
descriptive; and it is this which gives 
the very near relation that there is be- 
tween poetry and painting. Mr. Black- 
lock is very descriptive in many parts 
of his poems; but it is very easy to be 
abserved, that where his descriptions 
are of any length, they are generally 
not descriptions of things, but of passi- 
ons. ‘To which one may add, that they 
turn much more on the melancholy 
passions than the joyous or pleasing 
ones. Both of which are perhaps to 
be accounted for, from his unfortunate 
loss of sight in his infancy. 

“ The Gentleman, who has given 
the account of our author prefixed to 
his works, says, that it has been observ- 
ed by others, “ That it must be matter 
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remark how well the poet describes ob- 
jects which he never saw, and expres- 
ses, so as to be understood by others, 
those ideas which he himself could ne- 
ver conceive.” Itis remarkable enough, 
that some of the greatest poets that ever 
were in the world, have been blind ; and 
it is very probable, that the loss of their 
sight may have added to the force of 
their imagination, as far as it went; in 
the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, that we think the more intense- 
ly of any one thing, when we shut out 
all the other objects that are round 
about us. But a poet born blind, or 
(which is much the same thing) one 
who has been blind from his early in- 
fancy, is still a novelty, and a thing 
much to be wondered at. Our great 
Milton did not lose his sight till he 
was about fifty yearsold; and Ho- 
mer, for ought we know, might have 
enjoyed his till after he had finished 
his two most celebrated poems. Our 
author lost his sight entirely, before 
he was a year old; and consequent- 
ly whatever ideas he may have, in 
relation to visible objects, must have 
been acquired only from the characters 
he has learnt of them from books and 
conversation ; and some supposed ana- 
logies between those characters and any 
of the ideas in the stock he has laid in, 
either from his other senses, or his own 
reflections upon them. Notwithstand- 
ing which, he speaks very frequently 
of the objects and ideas belonging to 
sight, with great familarity and boldness, 
and generally without impropriety. 

After putting many passages together 
relating to visible objects, from our au- 
thor’s works, I am less surprised than 
1 was in the first reading of them, at his 
speaking so frequently as if he actually 
enjoyed his eye-sight. The stock of 
ideas which he has stored up in his 
mind, and substituted in the room of our 
ideas of things visible, and with like 
names affixed to them, are so familar 
to him, and are used by him in so un- 
common and unaccountable a manner, 
that they seem to serve him as a sub- 
sidiary sort of sight, and put one in 
mind of his own expressions of intellec- 
tual rays, internal day, and the mental 
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eye; as well as of that passage cited 
from the Psalmist, in the title page; 
Kupice copot tudaxs,” OF aS our translators 
(by joining the senses of the original, 
to their own) might have rendered it, 
“ The Lord giveth [internal] sight to 
the biind.” 
[ To be continued. ] 
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Mr. Oldschool, 


I lately met with the following article, 
extracted from a Letter of a Traveller in a 
Italy, in September, 1799, and having been 
myself a witness of the events of that period, 
in Milan, Florence, and Turin, I can safely 
vouch for its correctness. 


VIATOR. 
Effects of Suwarrow’s Victories on 
Italian Literature. . 
“A more sudden revolution of Italian 
literature than that which took place 
before and after the arrival and victories 
of SuwaRRow, you hardly can imagine. 
In Turin I visited, during the /rench 
efioch, all the booksellers’ shops, and in 
none could I find any new publications, 
except such as related to the Gallo-Ita- 
lian revolutionary system. Among 
others, the shop of a certain Boschi was 
full of Registers of the crimes of empe- 
rors, kings, popes and Italian princes; 
and therefore Suwarrow, without the 
tedious formalities of a trial, quickly 
passed sentence on him, ordering Baron 
Latour to confiscate his whole stock. 
The printing offices [stamferie] all as- 
sumed the surname /atriotic; and the 
Leggi relative alla Costituzione Francese 
lay for sale on the counters of Ferrero, 
Pomba, Rameletti, Pane, Barberis, in 
in short, of all the booksellers, at the 
low price of 20 S.S. and in the French 
language the Instructions militaires sim- 
jiles et faciles pour affirendre Vexercice 
en freu de tempfis, a Vusage des Gardes 
Nationales, were published by Benfa 
and Ceresola, for the instruction of the 
Piedmontese. But, heavens! what a 
metamorphosis on the appearance of 
the Russian victor. [Every press teem- 
ed with maledictions against the French 
army, and hymns in praise of the Rus- 
so-Austrian deliverers. Of the former 
the 4rringa alli Soldati Francest, the 
Eccitamento d’un Tedesco ati Soldati 
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Francest (in Italian and French) and 


the Call Alia Italia, colle Efigrafe, 
Patientia lesa fit furor, may serve for 
specimens. More satirical were the 
productions of the press at Milan. The 
Testamenio della fu Republica Cisalfi- 
na; the Relazione ex officio della malat- 
tia e morte della fu Republica Cisalfina, 
shedita al Direttorio Francese dal Me- 
dico della Defiunta ; the Sentimenti di un 
Suddito Austriaco nella occasione dell’ 
anniversario del di \7 Aprile; be long to 
this, class. Nor were there wanung 
rel gious Riflessioni, among which the 
Moderna Democrazia schmascherata, o 
sia Parallelio fra lo stato democratico, 
e lo.stato monarchico, published at Tu- 
rin by Matteo Guaita, maintained the 
foremost rank. To the historical class 
belongs a book published at Milan by 
Pogliani and Co. intitled Z #rancesi in 
Lombardia, in 8vo. in which are enu- 
merated all the calamities which the 
French have brought upon Italy since 
the year 1495.—Since this political 
metamorphosis of Italy, such works are 
most saleable as furnish fragments of 
the history of the war, written partially 
in favour of the Coalition —The Esatta 
narrazione del Fermento frofiolare che 
P Ambasciata Francese a oecastonata col 
esftosizione di una Bandiera tricolore 
mel di 13 Anrile 1798 in Vienna, was re- 
printed inMilan and Modena, after the 
edition of the Stamferia governale at 
Trieste. Even the summons seat to the 
commandant of Philipsburgh by Ge- 
reral Bernadotte was amply commen- 
ted on in a pamphlet which appeared 
at Trieste under the title Riflesstont sul- 
la intimazione della Resa della Fortessa 
imperiale di Philinsbourg, fatia dal Fran- 
cese Generale Bernadotge al Ringravio 
de Salm, Commandante della medesima. 
It being now the fashion to publish such 
details, you will be less surprised to 
learn that the Corrisfondenza dell’ Arma- 
ta Francese intercetiata della Squadra 


de Nelson, was at Milan translated from 
the English. The literary novelties du- 
ring my stay at Florence, Pisa, Livor- 
no, and Sienna, were already so exclu- 
sively of a politico-monarchical tenden- 
cy, than even at the latter places I could 
find nothing new, of any note, in the 
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other departments of science, except a 
Viaggio in Grecia di Saverio Scrofani 
Siciliano, fatto nell’ anno 1794 e 1795, 
in three volumes 8vo. Of the change of 
the newspapers too, from one extreme 
tothe other, during the abovementioned 
two epochs, you can still less form any 
idea. Instead of the Monitori of Rome, 
Florence, Milan, Turin, &c. the Vienna 
Court-gazettes Extraordinary are trans- 
lated under the title L2 fact? d’Armi dali’ 
incominciamento di guesta Campagna in 
hoi, fidelissimamento tradotti dagl’ Origi- 
nali Tedeschi, Only a few, as for exam- 
ple the Corriere Milanese, and the Gaz- 
zetta Universale of Florence, were per- 
mitted to be continued without interrup- 
tion, having undergone however a me- 
tamorphosis i in their outside appearance. 
Of the new journals which, have star- 
ted in existence during the Suwarrowan 
epoch, I can recommend to your notice 
only the Gazzetta Veneta privilegiata, 
published by Zarletti. 

The spirit of translation becomes 
daily more and more awake in Italy. A 
complete translation of Gibbon’s Works 
is published by Zatta in Venice. From 
the French,the Mercurio Britannico of 
Mallet du Pan is regularly translated, 
and published at Milan by Pirotta. sor 
the lovers of the German language se- 
veral dictionaries now appear, the new- 
est and best is the Dizionario Italiano e 

‘edesco, sold by Stortiin Venice. The 
Russian language begins to be cultiva- 
ted too in Italy ; and a Vocabolario delle 
Parole le pix famigliari della lingua 
Russa has made its appearance at Milan. 
Nor have the Theologians been idle, 
now that bigotry and piety begin to 
breathe again, and the impending elec- 
tion of a pope excites general attention. 
The Giornale Ecclesiastico Universale 
published by Taglioretti in Milan, and 
La difesa del Catechismo del venerabile 
Cardinale Bellarmino, by Andreola in 
Florence, were their first fruits after 
the retreat of the French—With res- 
pect to the election of the Pope, the 
treatise Della Condotta della Chiesa Cat- 
tolica nella Elezione del suo Capo visibile, 
il sommo Pontefice Romano, is really in- 
teresting. The author of it is the Abbate 
Francese Gustaof Florence. The forms 
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regulations and deviations in the elec- 
tion of a pope out of Rome are mi- 
nutely described in it. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


DRUNKEN POETS. 


Among other curious traits which occur 
inthe Memoirs of Marmontel, are the follow- 
ing portraitures of two poets, one of whom 
in particular has acquired no mean reputati- 
on, in the lighter walks of the Muse. Mar- 
montel acknowledges his having had re- 
course to their productions for or namenting 
the Mercure de France, while he was its edi- 
tor. 

In Paris, the republic of letters was divid- 
ed into several chases: scarcely known to 
eachother. I neglected none of them, and 
the little verses that were produced in the 
societies of the citizens, in short every thing 

that had a certain degree of elegance and 
nature to recommend it, was acceptable to 
me. At the house of a jeweller, on the place 
Dauphine, 1 had often dined with two poets 
of the ancient Opera Comique, the bent of 
whose genius was gaiety, and who were 
never in so good a vein as when the bottle 
was passing quickly. The happiest conditi- 
on, in their esteem, was drunkenness ; but, 

before they were quite drunk, they had mo- 
ments of inspiration which rendered credi- 
ble what Horace has said of wine. One of 
them, whose name was Galet, passed for a 
scoundrel ; I knew him only at table, and I 
shall speak of him only in reference to his 
es nd, who was a good man, and whom I 

really liked. 

This scoundrel, however, was a character 
of an original description, with which it 
was curious enough to be acquainted. He 
wis a grocer, in the rve des Lombards; but, 
more attentive to the theatre de la feire than 
to his shop, he was a ruined man at the 
time I first saw him. He was dropsical, but 
not the less of a drinker, nor less cheerful ; 
he was as thoughtless of death as careless of 
life ; and, i ina word, suchaman, that in po- 
verty, ina gacl, ona bed of sickness, and al- 
most in the midst of agony, he made a jest 
of the whole. 

After his bankruytcy, he took refvge in 
the Temple, a reek at that time, for in- 
solvent debtors. As he daily received mé- 
moires from his a See “ Behold me,” said 
he, lodged in the Temple des Mémoires. 
When his dropsy had almost strangled him, 
the ordinary of the Temple entered his cham- 
ber, to give him the extreme unction: “ Ah! 
M. Pabbé, ” said he, *‘ you are come to pie 
my boots; but that is unnecessary, for I a 
going by water.—The same day, he wrete vs 
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his friend Collé, wishing him a happy New 
Year, in some verses, to the air, accom- 
pagné de plusieurs autres; and the followmg 
was his last jeu-d’ esprit: 

De ces couplets soyez content, 

Je vous en ferai bien autant, 

Et plus qu’on ne compte d’apétres ; 

Mais, cher Collé, voici instant 

Ot certain fossoyeur m’attend 

Accompagné de plusieurs autres. 

Poor Panard, as thoughtless as his friend, 
as forgetful of the past, and as negligent of 
the future, had, in the. affairs of the word, 
rather the tranquillity of a child, than the in- 
diflerence of a philosopher. The care of 
feeding, lodging and clothing him did not 
belong to himself, but was the business of 
his friends ; and he had friends good enough 
to justify this confidence. In his manners, 
as to his wit, he had a great deal of the sim- 
plicity and natweté of Lafontaine. Never did 
an exterior announce less Gelicacy ; btit he 
had much, notwithstanding, in his thoughts 
and expressions. More than once, at table, 
and before the wine had taken its full efiect, 
I have seen escape from this heavy lump and 
thick envelope, versesiapromptu, ‘full ofease, 
delicacy, and grace. When, therefore, in 
editing the Mercury, Ihad need of some pret- 
ty verses, I used to visit my friend Panard. 
“ Look into my wig-box,” would he say. 

The wig-box contained, thrown carelessly 

to gether, and even twisted round the curls 
of his wig, the verses of this agreeable poet. 
On seeing on almost every cne of his manu- 
scripts, a stain of wine, I used sometimes to 
reproach him: * Take them, takethem,” said 
he, “it is the seal of genius !” His affection 
for wine was of so tender a nature that he 
always spoke of it as the friend of his heart; 
and, glass in hand, looking at the obj ject of 
his worship, and the source of his enjoy- 
ments, he would indulge himself in such ‘soft 
emotion, that the tears came into his eyes.— 
I have seen them flow ona very singular oc- 
casion; and I beseech the reader not to re- 
gard as a romance, the trait with which I 
shall finish this picture of a drunkard. 

After the death of his friend Galet, meet- 

ng him one day in the street, Lexpressed the 
eae 1 tock in his affliction: “ Ah! sir,” 
ssid he, “ it is poignant and profound! A 
friend of thirty years standing, with whom 
I have passed my life on the public walks, 
at the theatres, at the taverns,—always to- 
gether! He is gone. I shall write no more 
verses ; Ishall drink nomore wine with him. 
Heis dead. I amalone in the w orld; I know 
not what will become of me.” Talking thus, 
the good man melted into tears; and, so far, 
nothing could be more natural; but, listen to 
what he added !—** You know that he died in 
the Temple ; I went, to give way to my tears 
and affliction over his grave. What a arava! 
Sir, they have laid him under a water- -spout; 
him who, from the time he knew what it 
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was to be a man, never drank a glass of wa- 
ter in his life !” 


EE 


For the Port Folio. 
EXTRAORDINARY SINGLE COMBAT. 


Aubry de Mendidier, travelling alone 
through the forest of Bondy, in France, was 
assassinated, and buried at the foot of a tree. 
His dog remained for several days upon his 
grave, and quitted it only through the force 
of hunger. It returned at length to Paris, 
where it went to the house of an intimate 
friend of the unfortunate Aubry, and, by its 
melancholy howlings, appeared desirous of 
communicating the loss it had sustained. 


After eating, it recommenced its cries, went | 


to the door, turned its head to see whether 
any one followed, returned to his master’s 
friend, and pulled him by the coat, as if in- 
viting him to follow it. The singularity of 
these actions of the dog, its returning without 
its master, whom it never had been known 





to quit, and the sudden disappearance of that | 


master, altogether determined the friend to 
follow the dog. 

As soon as the dog reached the foot of the 
tree, it began to scratch up the earth, at the 
same time redoubling its cries. 
immediately dug, and found the body of the 
murdered Aubry. 


Some time after, it accidentally met the | 


assassin, who is unanimously called by histo- 
rians the chevalier Macaire. 
by the throat, and could with difficulty be 


made to let go its hold; and, every time it | 


saw him, it attacked and pursued him with 
the same fury. The ferocity of this dog, 
who was mild to every one else, began to be 
thought extraordinary ; its attachment to its 
master was called to mind, together with 
some symptoms of hatred which Macaire 
had often manifested toward Aubry. Other 
circumstances strengthened the suspicion. 
The king, informed of what was said on 
the subject, caused the dog to be brought 
into his presence, where it was tranquil till 
the appearance of Macaire, among twenty 
other courtiers. Immediately, it turned up- 
on him, barked, and endeavoured to seize 
him. In those times, when the proofs of a 
crime were not sufficiently convincing, a 
combat was ordained between an accuser 
and accused: this species of combat was 
called the judgment of God, because it was 
believed that heaven would rather work ¢ 


“miracie, than allow innocence to suffer. The 


king, struck with all the particulars which 
united themselves against Macaire, thought 
proper to command a single combat between 
the chevalier and the dog. 

The Lists were prepared in the isle of Noézre- 
Dame, which was then a waste and uninha- 
bited spot. Macaire was armed with a large 
club, and the dog had an empty cask allow- 
ed it, fora retreat. It was let loose, and it 


The friend | 


It seized him | 
| this manner, a person awsking from a long 
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immediately sprang upon its adversary, ran 
round him, avoided his blows, threatened 
him, now on this side and now on that, wore 
away his strength, and at length seized him 
by the throat, and threw him him down. In 
this situation, and in the presence of the king 
and all his court, the chevalier confessed the 
murder. There is a picture of this battle, 
which took place on the 8th of October 1361, 
in the great hall of the castle of Montarges. 


For the Port Folio. 


On a singular superstition at Mayence. 


Near the new burying-ground, situate at 
the gates of Mayence, there is a place where 
the dead are deposited before they are bu- 
ried, and where they are kept for some time, 
uncovered, in the coffin. The design of this 
establishment is, to prevent any person, ap- 
parently dead, from being buried alive. A 
keeper is employed to watch the body, and 
into the hands is put the cord of a bell, to 
the end that, if life should return, assistance 
may be immediately obtained. An anony- 
mous correspondent of the Mayence Gazette, 
afier praising with great reason this truly 
humane institution, condemns a custom which 
still prevails, and which, if persevered in, 
is sufficient to counteract its aim A large 
board is fixed under the chin, and it is se- 
cured in that situation, by means of nails 
and screws, which enter into the coffin, on 
each side. It is evident that, confined in 


sleep can never raise himself, nor discover 
the bell-cord which alone can enable him to 
give notice of resuscitation, and draw assist- 
ance. The author of the letter stigmatises, 
in the most forcible terms, a custom so bar- 
barous; and we ought to hope that his ef- 
forts will be crowned with success ; but what 
is more generally interesting is the expla- 
nation he ofiers of the origin of this a- 
buse. He discovers it ina prejudice former- 
ly general in Mayence, and which is still 
cherished by a part of the inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to this, it often happens that the 
dead seize their grave-clothes with their 
teeth, and then never cease to gnaw, till 
they have totally destroyed them. In this 
case also, according to the same prejudice, 
while this strange meal continues, the rela- 
tions of the dead die one after the other, till 
the grave-clothes are consumed. It is to 
prevent the arrival of this misfortune that 


| the board in question is nailed underneath 


the chin of the dead. Our judicious writer 
does not content himself with relating this 
popular tradition, but clearly demonstrates 
that, like the generality of others, it has a 
degree of truth for its foundation. ‘ It has 
but too often happened,” says he, ‘ that 
persons have been interred as dead, who 
really were alive. When their graves have 
been opened, it is nothing marvellous that 
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some have been found who, after awaking, 
have torn their clothes, and even their own 
fiesh, into pieces. Now, which are the cof- 
fins that are most likely to have been exposed 
in this manner, a little time after their being 
laid in the grave? Those certainly of which 
the graves have been opened for the recep- 
tion of some corse of the same family.” 
Here are facts sufficient to explain the pre- 
judice in question. When they buried 
John, the brother or cousin of Peter, they 
have found that Peter had gnawn his shroud ; 
therefore it was Peter who, in gnawing bis 
shroud, caused the death of John. This 
reasoning is not of the strictest kind; but it 
is of that sort which, in all times, has been 
adopted by superstition. It has been clearly 
shown, that judicial astrology had no other 


origin than that disposition of the human. 


mind to regard, as the cause and effect of 
each other, all those phenomenons which 
have often been seen to recur in the same 
order of time. The utility of repressing 
such prejudices is evident; for it is better 
to know why a man who was believed to be 
dead has gnawn his shroud, and to take pre- 
cautions against burying our fellow-citizens 
alive, than to prevent the unhappy persons 
buried from eating their grave-clothes, un- 
der the pretext that by so doing they will 
draw all their family after them into the 
grave. 


—— 
For the Port Folio. 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Mathurin Regnier, the French poet, was 
born at Chartres, in 1573. From-his youth, 
he betrayed a satirical propensity. His fa- 
ther often corrected him for it, but in vain. 
There are some happy and pointed verses in 
his satires. The colouring of his pictures is 
vivid. He has imbibed much of the spirit 
of Horace and Juvenal: 

De ces maitres savans disciple ingénieux, 

Regnier seul, parmi nous, formé sur leurs 
modeles, ‘ 

Dans son vieux style encore a des graces 
nouvelles ; 

Heureux si ses discours, craints du chaste 


lecteur, 
Ne se sentaient des lieux que fréquentait 
Pauteur, 


Et si du son hardi de ses rimes cyniques, 
Il n’alarmait souvent les oreilles pudiques. 
BotLeEau. 


Reduced, through intemperance, to decre- 
pitude, at thirty years of age, he died at for- 
ty, on the 22d October, 1615. He wrote 
this epitaph for himself : 


J’ai vecu sans nul pensement, 
Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loi naturelle ; 

Et je m’étonne fort pourquoi 
La mort daigna songer 4 moi, 
Que ne songeai jamais a elle. 





12] 


The Abbé Rucellay was born in Florence, 
whence he brought the vapours into fashion 
in France, where he became the founder of 
the order of petits maitres. His table was 
served with vermilion basons, filled with 
essences, perfumes, gloves and fans. His 
constitution was very delicate. The sun, the 
dew, the heat, the cold, the slightest intem- 
perance of the weather deranged it. He died 
22d October, 1628. 


— ie 


For the Port Folio. 


Fragment of a Letter of a Mother to her 
Daughter, on the Education of Young La- 
dies, and on Literary Women. 


* * * * Coquetry, my dear child, is not 
the worst of our qualities. If a coquet of six- 
teen have no other desire than to be thought 
pretty, she soon learns that, to please, she 
must be amiable. Afterward, she wishes 
to be loved; and, as they grow oldér, wo- 
men often carry their coquetry so far as to 
become 

In all conditions of life, a woman has need 
to please ; it is her only medium of authority, 
and even of defence. She must lead the will 
of others, in order to enjoy her own: she 
must reign, lest she be forced to obey. In- 
deed, while some restrain all this within the 
limits of what is really necessary, others 
stretch it to what is superfluous. But, she 
who goes the furthest in this way, has no 
other object than that of embellishing the 
circle of her existence ; she who desires ad. 
miration, seeks rather to extend it. The one 
wishes to be preferred by all who know her; 
the primary object of the other is to be 
known. The first makes those who surround 
her the objects of her attentions ; the second 
rarely regards them but as the means of pro- 
pagating her reputation. In a word, if the 
one make a little too much use of the ad- 
vantages afforded her by her sex, the other 
exceeds all bounds. ‘‘ I have seen those,” 
says Labruyére, ‘“* who wished to be girls, 
‘* and beautiful girls, from thirteen to twen- 
** ty-two, and after this to become men.” * * * 

In my time, however, it was a sufficiently 
agreeable condition in life, to be an amiable 
woman. She was known precisely on that 
account which it was desirable to know her; 
people did not quote her sayings, but the 
loved her conversation. As she was too nisl 
distinguished to be resembled by others, and. 
too inartificial not to be always the same, she 
was never left but with a desire to be seen 
again. The pleasure of her company, always 
expected, and never fore-known, gave to her 


intercourse that agreeableness which charms * 


and that novelty which attracts. Ease gave 
the grace, and a certain restraint the value. 
People could not continually say, I have seen 
Mrs. ***, as we now say, I have read Mrs. 
*”>5 works; and Mrs. ****’s conversation 
could not be repeated with the same facility 
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as, now, the phrases of Miss *** ; we did not 
quit, without regret, her of whom we could 
retain nothing but the remembrance ; and we 
never sought, but with eagerness, her who 
never communicated herself but with re- 
serve. I cannot easily understand, how her 
conversation can be much desired who has 
deposited her best thoughts in a book of 
which there has been two thousand copies 
printed; her, the finest of whose thoughts, 
and the most delicate of whose sentiments, 
every bookseller will give for a little silver ; 
her, who has nothing striking in her mind, 
or attractive in her person, which she has 
not generously sacrificed to the reputation of 
her work! 

* * * * * A woman printed, is like a wo- 
man posted; a person whose adventures are 
public: it would be ridiculous in her to appear 
timid; she is, at the utmost, allowed to be 
modest. If you approach her, to speak of her 
wit, she must understand you at the first 
word. It is a point settled that she has it. 
She has published her knowledge of it. It 
is evident that she wishes for the reputation ; 
that she is anxious to be congratulated upon 
it- She has given all the world a title to af- 
ford her that pleasure. As she has asked for 
notice, she ought to manifest her gratitude, 
to feel flattered by every species of compli- 
ment, and honoured by every species of 
praise ; but all these timidity shuns, modesty 
repels; and they often cannot be accepted 
without great humiliation: we are humbled 
by them, my child ; and who would ever have 
thought humiliation one of the results of self- 
love? I am not sure, indeed, that there was 
not rather more pride than modesty in that 
custom which women formerly followed, of 
publishing their works under the names of 
their friends. They would have thought 
themselves degrading their dignity in ap- 
pearing to court the eyes of the public, and 
losing it by fixing them; like that woman 
who, having always her bosom much unco- 
vered, never failed to wear a kerchief before 
her servants, were it only in going down to 
her carriage ; * because,” said she, ‘‘ it was 
not made for those people.” It was thus 
that, not for those people, Madame de la Fay- 
ette desired to shine. Hence she chose, 
amongst her friends, him whose species 
of genius would render it most easy to be- 
lieve him the author of the works she pub- 
lished. It was not to M. de la Rochefoucault 
that she gave her Zavde and Princess of Cleves, 
her romances appeared under the name of 
Segrais; those of Madame de Tencin were 
attributed to Pontdeveyle ; and, what is sin- 
gular, the comedies of Pontdeveyle were at- 
tributed to Madame de Tencin. The women 
of those times well knew how to establish 
the reputation of their wit, without publish- 
ing it in their works. Without ever having 
secn Ninon, every one still knows how beau- 
tiful she was. 
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The women of the present day imagine that, 
to be convinced of their beauty, we must ab- 
solutely have seen it; and that no one will be- 
lieve their wit who has not heard it from their 
own lips. They extend, therefore, as widely 
as they are able, the number of ocular wit- 
nesses; they cause themselves to be printed; 
some with their names, better known than 
their wit; and others who, while they lay 
bare their wit, refrain, at least, from putting 
their name at hazard. As to the latter, their 
sincerity is not believed ; and, apparently to 
compensate for their silence, it is said, in the 
journals, that there has appeared such a 
work, of Mrs. such-a-one, who has not given 
her name. The name appears in the cata- 
logue, where it is soon sought for as an arti- 
cle of a dictionary; for you know there has 
appeared a Dictionary of French Literary Wo- 
men, comprehending all who have existed 
from the beginning of the monarchy to the 
present day, and to to-morrow, if you please ; 
for there are to be found in it the names of 
some who, hitherto, have printed nothing. 
With respect to these, there is joined to the 
list of the works they have in their port-folio, 
an eulogium on their modesty. How delight- 
ful it must be, for a woman to see her mo- 
desty printed! It is nearly as if they paint- 
ed her blushes. You must be aware, after 
this, with what officiousness they give you 
the name and the catalogue of the works of 
such or such, who has never given any thing 
but under the veil of anonymy; and who, in 
the obscurity of her name, consoles herself a 
little, perhaps, for that of her work. * * * 

Whata charming noise such a work as this 
would have made in Madame de Sévigné’s 
time! * * * Itis true that, during the cur- 
rent year, a thousand and six productions have 
appeared, and that we have about an hundred 
and fifty living female authors. * * * 





For the Port Folio. 
MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

I have a project in my head, of which I am 
about to inform you, fully persuaded that you 
will not hesitate to give it your full approba- 
tion. First of all, however, you must know 
who Iam. The manner in which I pass my 
time in the world is delicious, and will be to 
the last moment ; for, Iam determined not to 
advance a step in life, from the moment I dis- 
cover my loss of any portion of its charms. I 
am twenty years of age, and very pretty; 
every thing that is agreeable surrounds me, 
and is heaped upon my person, with a profu- 


sion truly astonishing. A greater number of 


adorers continually flutter round me ; the in- 
cense which they lavish has always the same 
zest; and it tastes deliciously, from morning 
to evening, without ever cloying. I have, be- 
sides, a husband, of whom I shall have no oc- 
casion to speak. Every woman, who posses- 
ses alittle beauty, may have the same advan- 
tages, however, in proportion to her merit, 
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but all finish by becoming the most unfortu- 
nate persons in the world; and this I mean 
to avoid. By an assumption the most insup- 
portable, but pardonable, they pretend that 
their admirers remain after their charms are 
fled ; but it is ridiculous pretension ; they pos- 
sess the one no more than the other; and, af- 
ter struggling hard, they see them escape, in 
spite of all their efforts. 

In order to avoid this series of misfortunes, 
Ihave resolved to break at once, at a certain 
epoch, with the enchantment in which I live, 
and to quit it abruptly. By this mean, I shall 
have none but happy days; and I am aston- 
ished that every pretty woman has not the 
same idea with myself. Here follows my 
project: a few years hence, I shall make it 
a custom to examine, every morning, with 
the most scrupulous attention, and with the 
assistance of a microscope, every nook and 
corner of my face. At the first wrinkle I 
perceive, I will blow out my brains. My end 
will be pathetic and philosophical. At my 
death, my beauty will still purchase me the 
most interesting souvenirs of all my acquaint- 
ance, charming clegies on such a moving exit, 
and details in prose, from which I shall ac- 
quire immense reputation. All this happen- 
ing at the moment when the eclipse of my 
iustre is just at hand, I shall enjoy the great- 
est possible sum of benefit from exterior ad- 
vantages, in this world and the other. I defy 
a better calculation. I have been induced to 
communicate this project to you, that I might 
have the pleasure of putting the notion into 
the heads of many pretty women who have 
need of advice on this point, and who have 
not, as formerly, the resource of turning de- 
votees at acertain age, now that we are phi- 
losophers all our lives. 

But shall § be able to discover, sir, the 
moment at which I ought to put my plan in- 
to execution? I fear, indeed, that I shall not! 
I am not ignorant of the false ideas which 
women form of their person at thirty, and 
even forty years of age; and I am much 
afraid that I shall resemble them. They, say 
beauty has two lives; the first a short reality, 
the second a long illusion. Shall I escape 
from this second life, or shall I pass it in a 
melancholy manner, accusing the men of in- 
justice? I hope not; I will look so scrupu- 
lously, that I must certainly see this first 
wrinkle, and instantly.—But shall 1 believe 
my eyes? Intruth, I feel a degree of uncer- 
tainty on this subject, which never occurred 
to me till the present moment, and which 
strikes me as very ridiculous. When I cast 
my eyes on many others, I am led to despair 
of myself, and to believe that, with all the 
microscopes in the world, I shall never dis- 
cover this first wrinkle. I repeat it, I per- 
sist in the project of killing myself, which I 
think a very happy thought; but I feel that 
I cannot promise myself to do it at the first 
wrinkle, HONORIA. 
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For the Port Folio. 
MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


You do not need to be informed that a 
curious controversy has arisen in this city, 
the subject of which is the expedience of 
contributing pecuniary assistance to the Bap- 
tist mission in the East Indies. One writer, 
under the signature of JusTicr, supports 
the first ; and another, under that of Decivs, 
the second. Jusricsk, on the broad basis 
of Christian charity, exhorts his fellow-citi- 
zens to give their mites for the spiritual 
benefit of the Indians of the East; Decrvs, 
on the principles of more immediate duty 
and national policy, bids them limit their 
benevolence to the Indians of the West. 

It appears to be equally believed by both 
parties, that the eternal welfare of the Hin- 
doos is dependent, more or less, on the libe- 
rality with which the Americans bestow 
their cents upon this occasion; and, with 
so momentous a consideration on their minds, 
and so strong ground as there exists for each 
of their opinions, I am not surprised to dis- 
cover some earnestness in both. 

A friend to religious missions, and at the 
same time an enlightened reasoner, would 
come, as I am disposed to believe, to a con- 
clusion formed onthe united principlesinsisted 
on by Jusricz and Decivs. He would, with 
the first, regard the whole world, ina spiritual 
point of view, as composing one great repub- 
lic, like that of letters ; the members of which, 
are all of the same nation, bound to each other 
by the same ties, and entitled to the same 
good offices ; but he would, with Decivs, 
reflect that, as human means are narrow, as 
they can be made efficacious only by confi- 
ning their direction, as we must necessarily 
make our choice among the objects that de- 
serve our active benevolence, as that choice 
ought unquestionably to fall on those who 
are nearest to us, either physically or moral- 
ly, it follows that the duty of serving the 
Indians of the West is paramount to that 
which we owe to those of the East. 

In this analysis of the question, we see 
that the argument of Jusrice, in the ab- 
stract, is good ; but, that he has left it unac- 
companied by the practical limitation, which 
is equally good, and which, without impeach- 
ing his own principles, justifies the partizans 
of Decius. I omit to say the principles of 
Dectvus, because these appear to me con- 
fused, and some times reprehensible ; and it 
is chiefly on that account that I trouble you 
with this letter. 

I shall touch but lightly on what I have 
first to notice ; for they are topics of little 
importance to the question: I think it well, 
however, to subject them to some review. 
It would be unworthy of my argument were 
I to cavil with the phraseology of Decrus ; 
but it is to a faultiness here, or a more se- 
rious one elsewhere, that I attribute a sin- 
gular definition of justice, which is so far 
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evil as it tends to throw into obscurity the 
nature of a quality which is as clear and 
easy of conception as can well be imagined. 
‘¢ Justice,” says Decius, ‘is a constant de- 
sire or inclination.to render every man his 
due; or a habit by which the mind is dis- 
posed and determined to give every onc his 
own. 

I understand by justice, a practice, not 
merely a disposition. This, however, is ob- 
viously nothing more than an inaccurate use 
of terms; but, what follows I am totally un- 
able to comprehend : 

“It also possesses subdivided qualities ; 
being distinctly proportioned” [separated or 
classed] ‘into distributive, commutative, 
and legal.” 

Now, sir, I conceive justice to be (to a- 
dopt a well-known expression) one and in- 
divisible. I can make nothing of the dis- 
tinctions attempted to be set up by DEecrvus; 
and I believe justice to be no other than the 
collective term for what the schoolmen cull 
perfect obligations, or those virtues which 
we expect in our fellow-creatures, not of fa- 
your, but of right. 

The next argument on which Dectvs 
makes a stand is derived, it would seem, at 
first sight, from an assertion of his own, and 
which is no other than that the East Indian 
is any enemy of the United States. I be- 
lieve I shall hazard nothing in pronouncing 
that the meek and uninqwmsitive Hindoo is 
as free from enmity as information with re- 
gard to the Americans; but, Dectus deno- 
minates him an enemy, because he is a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, whom he accounts a 
power in hostility with the United States ; 
and his idea appears to be, that to convert 
the Hindoo to Christianity is to serve Great 
Britain, This I think a very doubtful propo- 
sition. 

It is not these arguments, however, that 
would have drawn a single comment from 
me, had they been unaccompanied by one of 
a character on which I can never look with- 
out indignation. Decivs, in the earlier part 
of the controversy, had held out the infant 
state of this country, and the numerous,and 
expensive improvements which, it requires, 
as affording arguments against the dissipa- 
tion of its means. In so far, he was per- 
fectly right; but, he adds to this the extra- 
ordinary consideration, that the conversion 
of the Hindoos would contribute nothing to 
the extension of our commerce! A reader 
might well doubt his eyes when he meets 
with the word commerce in such an argu- 
ment as this; but there is no mistake, either 
on his part or mine. Dectus has not only 
weighed what he believes to be the salvation 
of the Hindoos against the commercial inte- 
rests of these States, and found it light ; 
but Justice has condescended to meet the 
argument, and endeavours to prove the con- 
verse of the proposition! Here, Decrus 
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struggles again for the mastery, and in these 
words : 

‘If the benevolence which you desire to 
be exercised in promoting the propagation 
of the gospel in India can any wise benefit 
our commercial relations, it is too trifling 
[they are of an extent too trifling] to be con- 
sidered. Two or three centurics must re- 
volve before even such small consequences 
can be experienced by us.” 

How able a calculator! Some profits may 
indeed accrue; but, they are small, and, 
what is worse, they are remote; the inte- 
rest of your money will swallow up the whole: 
it is a losing speculation. 

It is impossible to have read, and not here 
recollect, Mr. Burke’s description of the re- 
ligion of a merchant; but, though by quoting 
it I might greatly deepen that impression of 
disgust which I hope to leave on the mind 
of the reader, I prefer employing my paper 
in the short recital of a fact, which Dectius 
has also made me recollect. Soon after the 
concordat was arranged between the Pope 
and the First Consul of France, a report 
was printed in Paris on the revival of the 
manuiactures of the empire. In this docu- 
ment it was observed, that Frenchmen had 
reason to congratulate themselves on the re- 
storation of a showy religion, the various 
rites of which would occasion the consump- 
tion of so large a portion of the products of 
popular industry! Couple this, Mr. Oldschool, 
with the commercial zeal of Dectrus, and you 
will have that which might have shocked our 
fathers, but which is eminently characteris- 
tic of the age. 

MovERATOR. 
<i 
For the Port Folio. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


Amid the crimes of the French revolu- 
tion, it is consolatory to meet with an in- 
stance of virtue. The following is not per- 
haps among the least of those that present 
theraselves. When the Brissotine faction 
was accused, the articles were drawn up by 
Andrew Amar, on the authority of certain 
passages in a pamphlet of Camille Desmou- 
lins, in which he had charged Brissot and 
the Brissotines with Orleanism, or attach- 
ment to the duke of Orleans. Desmoulins 
protested strongly against the misuse that was 
made of his pamphlet, and declared to the 
committee of general safety that all the im- 
putations it contained were only vague de- 
clamations, totally unfounded. This decla- 
ration, far from saving his colleagues, only 
brought upon him his own destruction.— 
What an impressive lesson for calumniators, 
both before and after their crimes! It calls to 
mind, sir, the story of a girl of fourteen years 
of age, who, a few years ago, in England, 
after making free with the character of one 
of her acquaintances, was sa tormented with 
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shame and remorse, on finding the scandal 
spread and traced to herself, as, in a fit of 
desperation, at that early age, to put an end 
to her life. Z. 





For the Port Folio. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


In this age of innovation, when no longer 
‘“‘ereen with bays each ancient altar stands,” 
when the * Fathers of verse” no longer re- 
ceive the accustomed homage of universal 
admiration, it can scarcely be deemed sin- 
gular that the Latin poets of modern France 
and Italy are forgotten or contemned. The 
incense of literary idolatry has ceased to 
smoke before the shrine of classic lore, the 
temples of the Dii majorum gentium of 
literature are deserted or polluted, can we 
then wonder that the priest and the votary 
are insulted and despised.—Although the 
fame of Theodore Beza now rests not on 
the elegance of his juvenile effusions, but 
on the solid foundation of many a ponderous 
tome of controversial divinity, and even the 
dignity ofthe Cardinal de Polignac has scarce 
preserved his verses from oblivion ; yet might 
the original Sanazarius, the chaste Vida, the 
wanton Secundus, and the classical Fracas- 
torius, have flattered themselves with the 
hopes of a better fate. Nor have their me- 
rits been always unknown. Taste has often 
banquetted on their beauties; and genius 
derived from them new powers of invention 
and new felicities of expression. The ima- 
gination of Pope was perhaps originally nei- 
ther brilliant nor ardent, but the frequent 
perusal of these now neglected bards tinc- 
tured it with many a rich and glowing co- 
lour. His gratitude was evinced by a splen- 
did edition of the Poéte Italici ; but his own 
poems are a more noble and durable monu- 
ment both of their genius and his own. 

Of the modern votaries of the Latian 
Muses, one of the least, not in merit but in 
notoriety, is the Italian Gualinus, a soldier 
and courtier of the first Francis—the suc- 
cessful imitator, I had almost said rival, of 
Catullus. The following delicious morceau 
of this bard may perhaps not be deemed 


a of a place in your elegant miscel- 
any. 


LupDoOvICco. 


In hortum floreum nunc solum suum sola- 


men Calar mortua, Chloeque lenta tabe con- 
sumente. 


Herbis Phebe potens, et Aura ceeli 
Blande perpetuans, rosasque et herbas 
Oh solatia nune Catulliana! 

Nireptis Zephyri faventis alis 

Opellam properate, nam crudelis 
Mors herbas superabit impotentes ; 
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Tu Phebe in Lachesin agas triumphos. 
Astate et Dryades, Oreadesque 
Omnes lacrymula tument globosa 
Gemmis flammeolos micant ocellos 
Agnoscunt Venerem miselliorem. 

Heu quantus dolor! Heu Venus muella! 
Heu mors, palidulum ferale numen 
Avolsit Calain, puellulorum 

Florem, moliculas necesse plantas 
Exosi ripulas Stygis vagari 

Jam Chiloen nigris tremendulatis 
Inclusunt dolor, et morbus, gemuntur 
Et Chloe et Calais. Quis oh Deorum 
Fert solatiolum Catullianum ? 
Conservet duplices, duplex Apollo 
Hic C hloen medicus, potente dextra 
Dum servat, Calain canat poéta. 





For the Port Folio. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, - 


In the fourth act of Macbeth, scene the 
first, are the following lines : 

What is this 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears wpon his baby brow the round 

And top of sovereignty. 

“‘ The round,” say some of the commen- 
tators, ‘fis that part of . crown which en- 
*‘ circles the head: the top is the ornament 
** that rises above it.”—I wish, through the 
medium of the Port Folio, to put in my pro- 
test against this explanation. The truth is, 
that Shakespeare, in his usual manner, speaks 
of acrown by two names ; a round and a top ; 
the one referring to the form, and the other 
to the mode of wearing: he means, the round 
of sovereignty, for as much as a crown is 
round; and, the top of sovereignty, foras- 
much it is placed upon the head; but, in- 
stead of this, he is here made to describe 
the two parts of acrown. It might be mis- 
employment of time to point out the folly of 
such comments, were it not that they are 
of anature to deceive those who confide in 
them as tothe genius of the whole language 
of Shakespeare, and pave the way for end- 
less misconstructions. 


INQUISITOR. 





For the Port Folio. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


Have the goodness to beg the favour of 
Mr. Eckstein that an eye may be had to 
those Lilliputian men and horse which are 
scaling the pedestal of the immortal Wash- 
ington, in his proof print, at the Coffee- 
house ; and, of Mr. Peale, that young people 
may be set right about Mediager, the Couching 
Venus, and the Venus Calliope. Barbyroues- 
sa or Barbyrouesa, to say the least, is new. 


PERAMBULATOR. 
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THE DAY. 
No 1. 





BY DAVID DIARY. 





CARPE DIEM....HOR. 

Were the Day dreaking in a more 
northern latitude, that twilight-intro- 
duction which is all that can be expeci- 
ed thus early, might with propriety ex- 
tend to no inconsiderable length; but, 
by just so many degrees as we are 
nearer to the equator, it shall be shorter 
and less gradual. Thus warned, it will 
be unreasonable in any reader, though 
accustomed to even a polar dawn, to 
marvel at the abruptness with which he 
may find the Day before him appear : 
he must reconcile himself to it, even if 
it come upon him with the rapidity of 
the stage-lights at a play. Influenced in 
this manner by the parallel under which 
I live, I had well nigh forgotten every 
“ note of preparation.” Itis by the mer- 
est accident that I, David Diary, have 
not omitted to anounce even my own 
name. All I shall add is, that, as the 
Day advances, my reader shall become 
better acquainted with me. 

But, disposed as I am to bring on the 
artificial Day with the same swiftness 
that characterises the natural, I may 
yet detain him, while the dew dries up, 
to explain, in few words, the business in 
which it isto be employed. It will have 
escaped the reflection of none, that the 
original design of a Periodical Paper was 
that of discussing the topics of the Day. 
The Day, in its Morals, Manners, Opi- 
nions, Amusements, Arts, Sciences and 
Literature, is the legitimate object of 
writings of this class; and, in all its 
extent and variety, it will be mine. 

I know very well that the Day is not 
always considered asso fruitful as it real- 
ly is. The Day past, indeed, is acknow- 
ledged to deserve a better character ; 
but the Day present, and the Day to 
come, are thought to,be good for no- 
thing. Alas! is there not in all this 


something that belongs to our habitual 
failing, through which we too seldom 
discern the value of any thing till after 
it is gone by? The world entertains an 
idle notion that the harvest of things 
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has not only been gathered but housed, 
and that the best to be hoped for by the 
present race of labourers is the humble 
character and still humbler rewards of 
gleaners. Yes! this is the common 
notion of the Day, though every Day 
demonstrates its falsehood.—Its false- 
hood; for, after all, who will show me 
the field, I do not say from which every 
sheaf has been carried; I do not say, 
in which every stalk has been cut ; I do 
not say, In which every ear is swelled 
and yellowed ; I do not say, in which 
every blade is high upon the ground ; 
but, I say, the field into every quarter 
of which the plough has been turned, 
and the region in which every field has 
been broken up? 

The truth is, there are some few spots 
of earth of which our precursors have 
taken eternal possession. Like the Pha- 
roahs, they have raised upon them fa- 
brics which Time is unable to wear a- 
way, and which all men admire, but 
without proposing to themselves to pro- 
duce the like. It must be observed, 
however; that the works of this charac- 
ter are all comprehended within a very 
limited class. They consist chiefly in 
a small number of poems. No man 
will think of writing another Iliad or 
Paradisc-Lost. Here, indeed, the career 
to moderns Is closed; but, in every other 
direction, it is as open as it was four 
thousand years ago. Every Day, we have 
need of new compilations of history, 
new views of science, and new applica- 
tions of ethics ; for, though truth be un- 
changeable, though nature be always 
the same, though right and wrong are 
invariable, every Day calls for the asser- 
tion of principles which the Day before 
were hot understood, or which no man 
dared to avow, or for the correction of 
those which have been falsely set up; 
for the combination of new facts, and 
for the overthrow of new vices and fol- 
lies. 

In some parts of this question I am 
not immediately interested. I do but 
assert the general pretensions of the 
Day. In behalf of my discursive un- 
dertaking, it is enough to remark, what 
no man will deny, that the Day is never 
without its novelties; never without 
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ebjects to which it gives peculiar inte- 
rest ; never without absurdities which 
it is necessary to condemn ; never with- 
out things estimable which it is delight- 
ful to applaud: ina word, that, in a lite- 
rary as well as moral point of view, the 
Day deserves (for I shall so translate 
my motto) our continual regard. 

My Day will partake of all the 
changes of an April day. Clouds no 
doubt will sometimes hang heavily over 
it; anon, succeeded by a gleam of sun- 
shine, I shall break early on the dreams 
of the slumberer; my warmth shall 
animate the industrious labourer in the 
field of national improvement ; and my 
gales shall annoy the trifler, whose life, 
like that of the butterfly, is but a con- 
tinual round of useless foppery and 
parade. Kitty Pry will report to me 
tne fashionable chit-chat of the Day. 
Tom Bustle has promised me all the 
good things said by his witty acquaint- 
ances, and Mr. Hogshead guesses that 
he can forward me, fer his little boy, 
the reports in circulation on the wharfs 
and other mercantile resorts. Thus 
we shall know our Days of Fashion, 
Days of Levity, Days of Business, and, 
we trust, Days of Pleasure. If I can, 
in my Day, alleviate but an Hour of 
pain, I shall think myself sufficiently 
remunerated. 

NN A a a A ee 
VARIETY. 


The readers of the Port Folio are indebted 
to a Correspondent for the following transla- 
tion of one of the most favourite fables of 
Lafontaine ; Le rat retiré du monde. 


Les Levantins, en leur légende, 
Disent qu’un certain rat, las des soins d’ici- 
bas, 
Dans un fromage de Hollande 
Se retira loin du tracas. 
La solitude était profonde ; 
S’étendant par-tout a la ronde, 
Notre hermite nouveau subsistait la-dedans ; 
Il fit tant des pieds et des dents, 
Qu’en peu de jours il eut, au fond de Vher- 


mitage, 

Le vivre et le couvert ; que faut-il davan- 
tage ? 

I] wae gros et gras: Dieu prodigue ses 
DIeNS 


A ceux qui font vou d’étre siens. 
Un jour au dévot personnage 
, _ Les députés du peuple rat 
S’en vinrent demander quelqu’auméne 1é- 
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Ils allaient, en terre étrangere, 
Chercher quelque secours contre le peuple 
chat ; 
Ratopolis était bloquée, 
On les avait contraint de partir sans argent, 
Attendu I état indigent 
De la république attaquée : 
Ils demandaient fort peu, certains que le se- 
cours 
Serait prét dans quatre ou cinq jours. 
Mes amis, dit le solitaire, 
Les choses d’ici-bas ne me regardent plus : 
En quoi peut un pauvre réclus 
Vous assister? que peut-il faire? 
Que de prier le Ciel qu’il vous aide en ceci: 
J’espere qu’il aura de vous quelque souci. 
Ayant parlé de cette sorte, 
Le nouveau saint ferma sa porte: 
Que désignai-je a votre avis, 
Par ce rat si peu secourable ? 
Un moine? Non, mais un Dervis. 
Je suppose qu’un moine ést toujours charita- 
le. 


THE RAT RECLUSE. 


The legend says, and legends never lie, 
A rat, once, weary of this changeful life, 
Into a good Dutch cheese 
Retir’d from the strife. 
In solitude profound, 
His cell extending round, 
Our new recluse subsisted at his ease : 
So well his hands and feet he did apply 
That, in few days, he in his cave possessd 
Shelter and food; and could he more be 
bless’d ? 
Plump he became; Heaven doth its gifts 
pour down 
On those that vow themselves its own! 
Drawn by the hermit’s reputation, 
Came envoys from the Rattish nation 
One day, to ask some pittance at his hands : 
They travers’d foreign lands, 
Seeking assistance ’gainst the Cattish bands 
Ratopolis that close invest ;— 
They had been fore’d with empty pockets 
out, 
So grievously distrest 
They left the public chest ;— 
They wanted very little ;—without doubt, 
Relief would come, and fortune turn :— 
My brethren, the father said, 
The things below no longer me concern: 
What can a solitary man perform ? 
What can he, from your heads to shield 
the storm, 
But pray that Heaven may become your 
friend ? 
May it in time its holy aid extend ! 
Thus spake the saint: but spake ne 
more, 
He turn’d, and shut again his door. 
Whon, in this pitiless rat, do you 
Boldly fancy that I drew? 








gére : 


A monk? Oh no! a dervise points the fuble ; 
Monks I think always charitable ! 
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/ ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FAITES LE BIEN. 


Richards, somest Vindigence , 

Et faites regner Pabondance 

Chez le plus petit plébéien : 

Avec une amante chérie 

Formez le plus tendre lien ; 

Et, tous les jours de votre vie , 
Faites le bien. 

Maris, quine savez que faire 

Pour adoucir le caractére 

D’une Honestu de haut maintien; 

Comme le jour du mariage , 

Renouez le doux entretien : 

Pour vivre en paix dans le ménage, 
Faites le bien. 


Femme, qu’un sombre époux afflige 
Que votre gaieté le corrige : 
L’Hymen demande aide et soutien: 
De rappeler la jouissance 
C’est le véritable moyen ; 
Mettez-le vite en évidence: 

Faites le bien. 


A vos yeux, jeunesse adorable, 

Que tout objet soit respectable ; 

Qu’on soit turc, arabe ou payen: 

Mais cependant, par préférence , 

Caressez le concitoyen; 

Et, sans espoir de récompense , 
Faites le bien. 


Fac bene, dit la sainte Eglise; 

Idem Piman a barbe grise, 

Le grec et le canadien: 

David ajoutoit avec grace, 

Parlant au sexe iduméen, 

Si vous voulez qu’on vous le fasse , 
Faites le bien. 


La maxime n’est pas nouvelle ; 

La morale si naturelle 

De meéler le tien et le mien 

Sur les livres sacrés se fonde ; 

Tous les jours au peuple chrétien, 

On crie, encor dans Pautre monde, 
Faites le bien. 


For the Port Folio. 
LES DEUX TAPIS.—Fas.e. 


Ot git la Vanité , Sottise est avec elle. 

Je vais & ce propos vous conter la querelle 
Qui survint entre deux Tapis 
Habitant le méme logis. 

Nué de mille fleurs, et tout parfumé d’ambre, 

Le premier décorait un superbe sallon ; 

Tandis que plus uni, humble, le second, 
Etait placé dans l’anti-chambre. 





—‘* Ma foi, moneher, disaitle beau Tapis, 
A ce voisin de modeste apparence : 
Plus je vous vois, et plus je pense 
Que le sort entre nous a mis 
Une étonnante différence. 
Vous étes sans éclat, d’un tissu fort épais : 
On vante mon duvet et ma riche teinture : 
Au fond d’une anti-chambre obscure, 
Vous n’entendez ou ne voyez jamais 
ue de misérables valets ; 

Moi, jevoisle beau monde, et si par aventure 
Le maitre du logis donne un bal, un concert, 
A coup str je suis de la féte: 

Il n’est point d’assemblée honnéte , 
Ou je ne paraisse en hiver.” 


Amt, reprit alors son compagnon plus sage, 
C’est bien a tort qu’ainsi vous vous glorifiez ; 
Car enfin nous servons deux au méme usage , 
Et malgré vos efforts pour étre un personnage, 
Tous deux également sommes foulés aux pieds. 


S.E Genraup. 


i 


LINES, 


Addressed to the Cardinal de Richelieu. 
(See Port Folio, p. 63.) 


You at your choice direct mankind ; 
Your will determines peace and war ; 
You smile to see poor me confin’d 
To village scenes, from courts afar. 


I am content with what my fortunes give, 
My desert love, and wisely know 

My wishes to the Times must bow ; 

Fly glory, and a hermit live. 


Yes, I obscurity enjoy ; 

Live to myself, and calmly wear 

My days, untoss’d by hope or fear ; 
Unknown, unsought, without employ, 
Well pleas’d I see my age advance : 
And, if that Heaven, so kind to me, 
Have pity upon you and France, 

You will, my lord, as happy be. 


+ 


APOSTROPHE TO A NEW-BORN INFANT: 
From the Arabic. 


After the Versions of CArty.te and Sit 
Wi.tu1aM Jones, the only Plea for the 
following attempt, says the author, is the 
captivating simplicity of the Original. 

Burst into life, ’midst loud and wanton jeer’, 

Thy feeble cries, sweet innocent, were 

drown’d : 

But summon’d hence, midst friends dissolv’é 

in tears, 

Be thou, still pure, in holy rapture found. 


— 





——e 
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